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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  BLOCKADE  AND  THE 

DEFENSE  OF  MOBILE 

By  W.  Norm  an  FitzGerald,  Jr. 

An  event  occurred  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  in  January,  1861,  which  had  a 
decided  effect  on  the  course  of  events  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  I860  Pensacola  had  a  population  of  2,875  along  with  the  U.  S.  government 
navy  yard  and  Forts  Barrancas,  McRae  and  Pickens.  Fort  Pickens  was  on  Santa 
Rosa  Island,  just  across  the  opening  from  the  harbor.  On  January  1,  1861,  the 
only  Federal  troops  located  at  Pensacola  were  Company  G  of  the  1st  U.  S.  artil- 
lery who  were  in  Fort  Barrancas.  They  were  captained  by  John  H.  Winder,  who 
later  became  well  known  as  head  of  the  Confederate  prison  system,  but  who  at 
this  time  was  on  leave.  The  actual  commander  was  First  Lieutenant  Adam  Slem- 
mer,  who  had  eighty-one  men  under  his  command.  He  realized  that  he  could  not 
defend  the  position  in  which  he  was  located,  but  succeeded  in  moving  his  troops 
to  F^ort  Pickens  on  January  10,  1861,  the  day  Florida  seceded  from  the  Union. 

Fort  Pickens  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition  as  it  had  not  been  occupied 
since  the  Mexican  War.  Slemmer  put  his  men  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis  to 
recondition  the  fort.  On  January  12  he  watched  the  Union  flag  hauled  down  over 
the  other  forts  and  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola. 

The  same  evening  a  demand  was  made  for  Slemmer  to  surrender,  which  he 
refused.  On  January  15,  officials  representing  the  Florida  government  asked  for 
his  surrender.  One  of  the  men  told  Slemmer  that  he  was  entirely  familiar  with 
the  construction  of  Fort  Pickens  and  asked  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  the  fort. 
Slemmer  refused,  but  said  he  would  give  an  answer  in  regard  to  the  surrender 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  gave  his  men  their  first  night's  sleep  since  their  arrival. 
The  next  day  Slemmer  again  refused  to  surrender. 

On  January  24.  1861,  reinforcements  for  Pickens  sailed  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Virginia.  On  February  6,  one  company  was  landed  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Brooklyn 
which  was  off  Pensacola  Harbor.  Slemmer  then  entered  into  a  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  with  the  Confederates  that  they  would  not  attack  him  nor  would 
he  accept  any  more  reinforcements.  On  March  11,  1861,  General  Braxton  Bragg 
became  the  Confederate  commander  at  Pensacola.  On  March  12  President  Lincoln 
and  General  Winfield  Scott  sent  a  message  to  Captain  H.  A.  Adams,  commander 
of  the  fleet  off  Pensacola,  ordering  him  to  reinforce  Fort  Pickens.  Captain  Adams 
refused  and  sent  a  messenger  to  General  "Fuss  and  Feathers"  Scott  telling  him 
of  the  gentlemen's  agreement  and  his  fear  of  precipitating  a  fight. 

This  messenger  arrived  in  Washington  on  April  7,  delivered  his  message, 
resigned  from  the  Union  forces  and  went  south  to  join  the  Confederacy.  General 
Scott  picked  out  Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden  as  a  new  messenger  to  go  south. 
Worden  later  became  famous  as  the  commander  of  the  Monitor  in  the  battle 
with  the  Merrimac.  Worden  arrived  in  Pensacola  via  railroad  on  April  12,  called 
on  General  Bragg,  and  received  a  pass  to  visit  the  fleet.  He  delivered  his  message, 
returned  to  Pensacola,  and  started  north.  The  next  morning  Bragg  learned  of 
the  reinforcement  of  Fort  Pickens.  He  realized  the  messenger  of  the  day  before 
must  have  been  the  reason  and  telegraphed  up  the  railroad  line  to  capture  Worden. 


Worden  was  seized  in  Montgomery  and  spent  over  six  months  in  jail  there,  since 
Lincoln  had  refused  to  recognize  the  South  as  a  belligerent.  Worden  was  later 
exchanged. 

On  April  20,  1861,  Lincoln  issued  an  order  blockading  the  coast  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Mexican  border.  He  included  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  after  those  states  seceded.  On  June  1,  1862,  Lincoln  divided 
the  gulf  fleet  in  two :  the  East  Gulf  Fleet  was  based  off  Pensacola  and  the  West 
Gulf  Fleet,  under  Admiral  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  off  New  Orleans. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  U.  S.  government  had,  in  addition  to 
the  forts  at  Pensacola,  Fort  Jefferson  at  Dry  Tortugas  off  Florida,  Forts  Morgan 
and  Gaines  at  Mobile,  Fort  Massachusetts  on  Ship  Island  off  Gulfport,  Mississippi, 
Fort  Pike  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and  Forts  St.  Phillip  and  Jackson 
on  the  Mississippi  River  south  of  New  Orleans. 

On  January  16,  1862,  Ship  Island  was  occupied  by  the  Navy  and  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts was  strengthened.  Ship  Island  then  became  the  base  of  the  West  Gulf 
Fleet.  After  General  U.  S.  Grant  had  captured  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  concentrated  the  Confederate  forces  at  Corinth,  Missis- 
sippi, and  ordered  General  Bragg  with  all  his  troops  to  move  from  Pensacola 
to  Corinth.  All  the  installations  at  Pensacola  in  the  possession  of  the  Confederates 
were  burned  on  May  9,  1862.  All  the  rails  on  the  line  from  Pensacola  to  Pollard, 
Alabama,  were  removed. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  in  1860  had  a  population  of  30,000  people.  It  was  a  very 
cosmopolitan  city,  and,  because  of  the  boats  which  operated  on  rivers  coming 
down  from  central  Alabama,  it  had  a  large  trade  in  the  export  of  cotton.  Mobile 
was  not  inclined  to  secede  in  the  early  days  of  1861  and  had  even  voted  for  Douglas 
in  1860.  William  L.  Yancey,  the  well  known  orator,  was  sent  to  Mobile  to  work 
up  enthusiasm  for  the  Confederacy.  He  told  them  that  the  only  thing  they  had 
to  fear  under  the  Confederacy  was  too  much  prosperity.  However,  when  Alabama 
seceded,  the  governor  sent  the  militia  from  Montgomery  to  seize  the  state  arsenal 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Alabama,  a  short  distance  above  Mobile.  (This  arsenal  later 
produced  10  to  15  thousand  small  arms  cartridges  a  day  for  the  Confederates.) 
The  Montgomery  militia  continued  on  to  Mobile,  took  boats  there,  and  captured 
Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  at  the  harbor  entrance.  However,  once  Mobile  was 
committed  to  the  Confederacy,  the  city  entered  into  it  wholeheartedly. 

In  1862  Captain  Charles  T.  Liernur  built  a  line  of  fortifications,  about  three 
miles  out  from  the  center  of  the  city,  to  defend  Mobile.  The  only  time  the  citizens 
of  Mobile  complained  was  when  Captain  Lienur  cut  down  a  grove  of  trees  to 
which  the  people  of  Mobile  were  accustomed  to  go  driving  in  their  carriages  for 
picnics. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  in  1863,  General  Danville  Leadbetter  was  sent  to 
build  another  line  of  fortifications  at  the  outskirts  of  Mobile.  In  June,  1864, 
the  third  and  strongest  line  of  fortifications,  which  was  designed  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Victor  von  Sheliha,  was  built  in  between  the  first  two  lines.  In  addition 
to  the  fortifications  around  the  city,  there  were  ten  batteries  on  the  water  front. 
Because  it  was  possible  to  come  up  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  bay  and 
then  come  down  to  Mobile,  Forts  Huger  and  Tracy  were  built  to  cover  the 
Apalachee  and  Blakely  Rivers. 


On  the  eastern  bank  of  Mobile  Hay  were  built  the  fortifications  of  Spanish 
Fort.  At  the  harbor  entrance  on  Dauphin  Island  was  Fort  Gaines,  a  star-shaped 
fort  which  mounted  thirty  guns  and  had  a  complement  of  900  men.  Fort  Morgan, 
four  miles  away  on  the  tip  of  [Mobile  Point,  was  a  much  larger  fort.  It  was  designed 
by  General  Bernard,  who  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  I  and  the  secretary 
of  war  to  Louis  Phillipe  of  France. 

Except  for  Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  Morgan  was  the  strongest  fort  in  the 
United  States.  Piling  had  been  driven  in  the  opening  to  the  bay  from  Dauphin 
Island  to  the  channel  which  came  in  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan.  Fort  Morgan 
mounted  sixty  guns  and  had  a  water  battery  in  addition.  Four  hundred  torpedoes 
(similar  to  mines  of  today)  were  placed  outside  the  blockade  running  channel. 
The  Confederates  also  erected  Fort  Powell  at  the  tip  of  Cedar  Point,  which  mount- 
ed six  guns  and  commanded  Grant's  pass  which  allowed  shallow-daught  vessels 
to  come  inside  Dauphin  Island. 

On  January  20,  1864,  Admiral  Farragut  inspected  the  forts  at  the  harbor 
entrance  to  Mobile.  He  came  in  near  enough  to  be  able  to  see  the  number  and 
size  of  the  guns  but  was  not  fired  upon.  He  reported  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  pass  the  forts  successfully  in  wooden  ships  alone  and  that  until  he  had  moni- 
tors to  help  him  he  thought  it  inadvisable  to  go  forward.  The  Navy  Department 
reported  that  there  were  no  monitors  available  at  this  time.  Also,  the  Confederates 
had  been  building  a  new  ship  for  the  defense  of  Mobile  at  Selma,  Alabama.  Her 
name  was  the  Tennessee.  She  was  launched  and  floated  down  to  Mobile  where 
machinery  was  installed  and  her  six-inch  armor  plate  put  on. 

The  Tennessee  was  209  feet  long  and  48  feet  broad,  and  drew  13  feet  of 
water.  There  was  only  nine  feet  of  water  over  the  Dog  River  Shoals  in  Mobile 
Bay,  so  that  all  her  coal  and  ammunition  were  removed  and  put  onto  the  two 
steamers  which  towed  her.  In  addition  to  this,  camels  or  floats  were  mounted 
on  the  side  of  the  Tennessee  to  lift  her,  and  she  was  successfully  towed  over  the 
bar  on  March  17,  1864.  She  mounted  two  7-inch  Brookes  rifle  guns  and  four  6.4- 
inch  guns.  The  Tennessee  with  the  Selma,  Gaines  and  Morgan  made  up  the 
Confederate  fleet.  The  three  other  ships  had  no  iron  defenses  but  had  cotton 
bales  mounted  to  protect  the  machinery.  The  Confederate  fleet  was  commanded 
by  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan,  who  had  commanded  the  Merrimac  in  its  battle 
with  the  Monitor. 

On  March  31,  1864,  General  Grant  sent  an  order  to  General  Nathaniel  Banks 
ordering  him  to  send  30,000  troops  if  he  could,  or  at  least  25,000  troops,  to  Mobile 
after  Banks  had  finished  the  Red  River  campaign.  However,  Banks  was  badly 
defeated  by  General  Richard  Taylor  and  he  sent  only  1,500  troops  under  General 
Gordon  Granger.  They  arrived  off  Pensacola  on  August  2.  General  Granger  held 
a  consultation  with  Admiral  Farragut,  and  the  next  day,  August  3,  Granger 
landed  these  troops  on  the  western  end  of  Dauphin  Island.  At  dusk  the  troops 
started  inland,  and  after  having  their  advance  patrols  get  behind  the  main  lines 
three  times  and  fighting  a  terrific  battle  with  mosquitoes,  they  settled  down  for 
the  night.  The  next  day  they  started  moving  to  invest  Fort  Gaines. 

Admiral  Farragut  wanted  a  day  when  the  wind  was  from  the  west,  so  the 
smoke  of  the  firing  would  go  over  Fort  Morgan  and  hinder  their  return  fire,  and 
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he  also  needed  a  going-in  tide  as  he  wanted  all  of  the  ships  in  the  bay  when  the 
fighting  was  finished. 

On  August  4,  four  monitors  joined  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Farragut.  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  Farragut  started  moving  his  fleet  into  the  harbor.  He  had 
fourteen  wooden  ships  which  he  had  lashed  together  to  go  in  two  by  two ;  the 
larger  ship  to  be  on  the  side  of  Fort  Morgan.  Thus,  if  one  ship  of  the  pair 
became  disabled,  the  other  would  take  them  both  in.  The  four  monitors  were  to 
form  a  line  between  the  wooden  ships  and  the  fort.  They  started  in  at  5  :45  A.  M. 

The  first  shots  were  fired  at  about  7:00  A.  M.  As  they  got  near  the  fort, 
one  of  the  monitors,  the  Tecumseh,  sighted  the  Confederate  Tennessee  and  started 
toward  it.  With  that  the  Tecumseh  hit  a  torpedo  and  sank  with  almost  the  entire 
crew.  The  captain  of  the  Brooklyn,  the  larger  ship  of  the  first  pair,  thought  he 
sighted  torpedoes  ahead  and  stopped.  This  would  have  forced  the  entire  line  to 
come  under  fire  of  Fort  Morgan,  which  was  just  what  happened  at  Charleston 
when  Admiral  Du  Pont  tried  to  go  in  with  his  monitors.  At  this  moment,  Admiral 
Farragut,  who  was  on  the  Hartford,  one  of  the  second  pair  of  ships,  gave  an  order 
to  the  Hartford  to  proceed  around  the  Brooklyn.  This  is  the  moment  at  which 
Farragut  allegedly  made  his  famous  remark:  "Damn  the  torpedoes  and  go  ahead.1' 
However,  Farragut  at  the  time  was  lashed  in  the  rigging,  and  how  he  could  have 
been  overheard  in  any  such  remark  is  a  question  impossible  to  answer. 

As  they  got  even  with  Fort  Morgan,  the  Tennessee,  Gaines,  Selma  and  Morgan 
attacked  the  Union  fleet.  The  Tennessee  started  for  the  Hartford,  but  being  a 
slower  vessel  dropped  back  and  finally  turned  to  try  to  get  the  other  ships.  The 
Selma  was  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  Hartford,  and  Admiral  Farragut 
ordered  the  Metcomet  cut  loose  from  the  Hartford  and  sent  to  chase  the  Selma 
which  it  succeeded  in  capturing. 

The  Gaines  caught  fire  and  was  run  aground.  The  Morgan  and  Tennessee 
returned  to  Fort  Morgan.  The  Union  fleet  continued  into  Mobile  Bay  and 
anchored  about  8:30  A.  M. 

Captain  J.  W.  Whiting  of  the  first  Alabama  Artillery  Brigade  was  the  officer 
of  the  day  at  Fort  Morgan  on  August  5.  When  he  saw  the  Union  fleet  come  in 
he  took  off  his  dress  hat,  coat  and  sword,  and  laid  them  on  a  stack  of  shells  and 
fought  throughout  the  entire  engagement.  He  said  he  saw  the  Tecumseh  roll  over 
before  it  sank  and  that  there  was  no  hole  in  the  bottom  and  so  she  must  have 
been  sunk  by  shell  fire.  When  he  went  to  pick  up  his  coat,  he  found  that  a  Union 
shell  had  broken  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  tail  of  his  coat.  Nevertheless,  he  put 
them  on,  and  while  going  to  his  quarters  saw  a  fellow  officer  who  looked  at  him 
and  said,  "Whiting,  you  certainly  had  a  narrow  escape." 

The  men  of  the  Union  fleet  were  starting  to  have  breakfast  when  they  discovered 
that  the  Tennessee  was  coming  out  alone  to  fight  the  entire  Union  fleet  of  fourteen 
wooden  vessels  and  three  monitors.  The  Tennessee  could  fire  about  1,500  pounds 
of  iron  as  against  9,000  pounds  that  the  fleet  could  bring  against  her.  It  might 
seem  like  a  very  foolhardy  venture  and  it  might  be  compared  with  Pickett's  charge 
at  Gettysburg. 

The  Tennessee  had  two  faults  in  its  construction.  One  was  that  the  Confed- 
eracy did  not  have  an  engine  strong  enough  to  drive  a  ship  of  this  size  at  the 
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speed  it  should  be  driven,  with  the  result  that  the  Tennessee  could  only  make 
about  six  miles  per  hour.  The  other  fault  was  that  the  steering  chains  were  exposed 
on  the  deck. 

As  the  Tennessee  approached  the  fleet.  Admiral  Farragut  ordered  the  Monon- 
gahela  to  ram  the  Tennessee,  which  she  did,  but  no  damage  resulted.  Then  the 
Lackawanna  followed  and  the  Tennessee  hardly  shuddered  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow.  Next  came  the  Hartford.  The  Hartford  hit  a  glancing  blow,  and,  as  it 
passed  the  Tennessee,  fired  a  broadside.  The  crew  of  the  Hartford  could  see  the 
shells  bounce  off  the  sides  of  the  Tennessee.  The  Tennessee  had  only  two  guns  on 
the  side  the  Hartford  passed,  and  one  failed  to  explode.  The  other  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  Hartford.  As  the  Lackawanna  and  the  Hartford  turned  to  ram  the 
'Te)inessee  again,  the  Lackawanna  collided  with  the  Hartford  and  did  consider- 
able damage  to  the  Hartford. 

The  monitor  Manhattan  had  15-inch  guns,  and  one  of  her  shells  penetrated 
the  Tennessee's  iron  armor  but  came  to  rest  in  the  oak  backing.  The  Winnebago 
and  the  Chickasaw,  the  other  two  monitors,  had  only  11 -inch  guns  and  none  of 
their  shots  had  any  effect  on  the  Tennessee.  One  shell  did  hit  a  gun  shutter  and 
a  fragment  broke  the  leg  of  Admiral  Buchanan  and  sent  him  below.  Later  another 
shot  cut  the  steering  chains  and  in  less  than  one  half  hour  the  Tennessee  was  out 
of  control.  With  great  reluctance  the  Confederate  vessel  put  up  the  white  flag. 

The  next  day  Admiral  Farragut  asked  General  Richard  L.  Page,  who  com- 
manded Fort  Morgan  and  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  for 
permission  to  send  the  Metcomet  with  the  wounded  to  Pensacola  and  agreed  not 
to  bring  back  any  new  supplies.  Permission  was  granted.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  over  the  fact  that  some  maintained  that  the  wooden  ships  had  shown 
their  superiority  over  the  ironclads,  but  Farragut  himself  said  he  could  never 
have  done  it  without  the  aid  of  the  monitors. 

On  the  Brooklyn  was  an  ensign  whose  name  was  C.  D.  Sigsbee,  who  later 
commanded  the  Maine  in  1898  when  it  was  blown  up  in  Havana  Harbor,  and 
later  commanded  the  converted  cruiser,  the  5/.  Paul.  There  was  an  ensign  on  the 
Oneida  by  the  name  of  Charles  V.  Gridley,  to  whom  Admiral  George  Dewey 
turned  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  and  said :  "You  may  fire  when  ready,  Gridley." 
This  ended  the  battle  by  the  navies  at  Mobile. 

On  August  6,  1864,  General  Gordon  Granger  had  his  troops  close  enough  to 
Fort  Gaines  to  erect  breastworks  and  establish  a  battery  of  six  guns.  They  started 
shelling  and  the  monitors  joined  them.  After  twelve  hours,  Colonel  C.  D.  Anderson, 
who  commanded  Fort  Gaines,  hoisted  the  white  flag  and  asked  under  what  terms 
he  could  surrender  the  fort.  He  went  on  board  the  Hartford  and  talked  to  Admiral 
Farragut.  General  Page,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Morgan,  tried  to  reach  Colonel 
Anderson  by  signal  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  finally  rowed  across  the  channel 
to  Gaines  and  in  the  absence  of  Anderson  ordered  that  the  fort  not  be  surrendered. 
On  Anderson's  return  fom  his  conversation  with  Farragut  he  said  he  already  had 
arranged  the  terms  of  surrender  and  Fort  Gaines  was  surrendered  on  August  8. 

The  "Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser"  of  January  7,  1865,  said  the  prisoners 
of  Fort  Gaines  had  been  exchanged,  having  been  kept  at  Ship  Island.  Two  hundred 
of  them  had  died  of  disease. 
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On  August  9,  1864,  General  Granger,  having  been  reinforced,  landed  his 
troops  at  Navy  Cove  on  Mobile  Point.  This  was  east  of  Fort  Morgan.  He  then 
started  advancing  nightly  by  means  of  approaches  and  parallels,  until  on  the 
21st  of  August  he  was  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Morgan. 

On  the  morning  of  August  22,  at  daylight,  an  intensive  bombardment  by 
Granger's  batteries  and  the  guns  of  the  fleet  hit  Fort  Morgan  and  continued 
throughout  the  day.  Fort  Morgan  was  unable  to  reply  to  any  great  extent  as  the 
majority  of  guns  faced  either  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  channel.  Gun-fire 
slackened  at  7:30  P.  M.,  but  at  9:30  P.  M.  it  was  discovered  that  the  interior  of 
the  fort  was  on  fire.  The  bombardment  was  intensified.  During  the  night  the 
Confederates  dropped  90,000  pounds  of  powder  in  the  cistern  in  order  to  keep 
from  being  blown  up,  and  in  the  morning  General  Page  hoisted  the  white  flag. 

On  the  23rd  the  Confederates  marched  out  and  the  Union  forces  took  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  which  did  not  have  a  spot  five  feet  square  that  had  not  been 
hit  by  shell  fire.  Admiral  Farragut  felt  that  General  Page,  whom  he  had  known 
well  in  the  old  navy,  had  acted  incorrectly  in  breaking  his  sword,  and  claimed 
he  had  damaged  material  after  the  white  flag  had  been  hoisted.  General  Page 
was  tried  for  this  by  court  martial  in  New  Orleans  early  in  1865  and  was  acquitted. 

The  city  of  Mobile  did  not  know  what  had  happened  in  the  fighting  at 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  until  August  12  when  the  "Mobile  Daily  Tribune"  had  a 
report  from  New  Orleans  on  the  naval  battle,  and  on  August  25  had  a  report 
on  the  Fort  Morgan  surrender.  General  Dabney  H.  Maury,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile,  stated  that  had  the  Union 
forces  advanced  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Morgan,  the  city  could 
not  have  been  defended  as  all  the  troops  there  had  been  sent  to  aid  General 
John  B.  Flood  in  the  defense  of  Atlanta. 

The  "Mobile  Evening  News"  of  August  14,  1864,  stated  that  General  Edward 
Higgins  was  authorized  to  raise  companies  or  a  battalion  of  13-  to  16-year-olds 
for  the  defense  of  the  city.  Indicative  of  conditions  prevailing,  the  following 
advertisement  is  interesting : 

Bladon  Springs 
The  proprietor  of  this  watering  place  takes  this  method  of 
informing  those  desirous  of  visiting  this  season  that  they  will 
have  to  provide  their  own  towels,  sheets  and  pillow  cases. 

The  "Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser"  in  January,  1865,  said  that  large 
bodies  of  Union  troops  passed  through  New  Orleans.  An  estimate  of  the  number 
was  from  15,000  to  25,000  and  they  were  bound  for  the  Red  River  or  Mobile. 
On  January  27,  the  same  paper  stated  that  the  "New  York  Tribune"  reported 
that  Mobile  would  soon  be  attacked. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Mobile,  as  in  other  southern  cities,  had  greatly  increased. 
On  February  19,  1865,  eggs  were  $3  a  dozen,  coffee  was  $40  a  pound,  and  whiskey 
was  from  $125  to  $200  a  gallon.  By  March  19,  eggs  had  gone  to  $4  a  dozen 
and  coffee  to  $66  a  pound. 

The  final  campaign  to  capture  Mobile  started  on  the  17th  of  March,  1865. 
Major  General  Frederick  Steele  was  in  command  at  Pensacola  and  had  under 
him   5,200  infantry   from   the   13th  Corps,   5,500  colored  infantry  under   R.   C. 
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Hawkins,  and  2,500  cavalry  under  General  T.  J.  Lucas.  General  Steele  moved 
north  from  Pensacola  on  March  20  and  started  for  Pollard,  Alabama,  at  which 
point  it  was  to  be  decided  whether  he  would  go  north  and  threaten  Montgomery 
or  turn  west  and  join  the  forces  against  Mobile. 

Major  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby  was  in  over-all  command  and  was  stationed 
at  Dauphin  Island.  He  had  the  remainder  of  the  13th  Corps  under  General 
Granger,  which  numbered  13,200  men,  and  the  16th  Corps  under  Major  General 
A.  J.  Smith,  which  numbered  16,000  men.  The  16th  Corps  were  the  troops  which 
had  been  moved  from  Nashville  through  New  Orleans  as  had  been  reported  by 
the  Mobile  paper.  These  two  corps  with  2,000  cavalry  made  a  total  of  32,000 
troops  directed  by  General  Canby.  In  the  meantime,  General  James  L.  Wilson 
was  to  keep  General  Xathan  Bedford  Forrest's  Confederates  busy  in  northern 
Alabama. 

On  March  17,  General  Canby  started  the  13th  Corps  to  Fort  Morgan  and 
planned  to  march  around  Mobile  Point  and  up  the  east  side  of  Mobile  Bay.  On 
March  18,  1,700  troops  were  moved  to  Cedar  Point  on  the  west  shore  of  Mobile 
Bay,  and  advanced  a  considerable  distance  inland  in  order  to  deceive  the  Con- 
federates as  to  number  and  as  to  which  side  of  the  bay  wrould  be  attacked.  The 
Confederates  reported  there  were  over  6,000  troops  on  the  west  bank,  showing 
how  successful  was  the  deception  practiced.  The  troops  on  the  west  bank  were 
removed  on  March  20  and  joined  the  others  on  the  east  shore. 

On  that  day,  also,  the  13th  Corps  under  Granger  reached  F'ish  River.  They 
ran  into  two  days  of  extremely  heavy  rain  and  the  wagons  and  artillery  sank 
in  mud  to  their  hubs,  and  had  to  be  extracted  by  hundreds  of  men  pulling  on 
ropes.  The  16th  Corps  was  brought  by  boat  to  Fish  River.  They  proceeded  up 
the  east  coast  of  Mobile  Bay  until  they  reached  the  fortifications  of  Spanish  Fort 
on  the  26th. 

On  their  way  to  Spanish  Fort  the  Union  forces  passed  the  Grand  Hotel  at 
Point  Clear.  The  hotel  had  been  used  as  a  Confederate  hospital.  The  wounded 
who  were  exchanged  after  the  surrender  at  Vicksburg  had  been  quartered  there. 
Today  there  are  400  graves  in  the  Confederate  cemetery  situated  near  the  17th 
green  of  the  present  golf  course. 

The  fortifications  at  Spanish  Fort  started  near  where  Highway  90  now 
climbs  the  bank.  There  was  located  Fort  McDermot.  Fortifications  extended 
east  to  Red  Fort  and  then  went  north  to  Bay  Minette,  a  total  distance  of  3,500 
yards. 

General  R.  T.  Gibson  commanded  the  2,800  Confederates  who  were  de- 
fending against  Canby  s  32,000.  On  the  2  7th  of  March  the  investment  of  the 
fortifications  was  complete.  On  the  28th  the  Navy  sent  four  boats  to  bombard 
Spanish  Fort.  One  of  them,  the  U.  S.  S.  Milwaukee,  hit  a  torpedo  and  sank. 

Shortly  after  the  investment  started,  the  Confederates  ran  short  of  ammuni- 
tion and  they  gave  thirty-six-hour  leave  to  any  man  who  would  collect  twenty-five 
pounds  of  lead  or  its  equivalent.  They  must  have  found  plenty,  for  ordnance  report 
of  the  13th  Corps  shows  that  they  fired  498,715  rounds  of  .577  rifle  ammunition 
and  8.S00  shells. 
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Throughout  the  entire  11  days  of  the  siege,  the  Confederates  had  only  93 
killed  and  395  wounded.  On  April  8  the  final  bombardment  was  started  at 
5  :30  P.  M.  with  the  intention  of  attacking  on  the  9th.  But  the  Union  commanders 
were  given  an  option  to  advance  if  conditions  looked  at  all  favorable.  The  Con- 
federate defense  had  never  been  finished  at  the  Bay  Minette  end  of  the  works, 
and  it  was  here  the  U  'on  commander  decided  to  advance.  The  first  attack  was 
thrown  back.  The  second  attack  succeeded. 

The  Union  forces  were  inside  of  the  north  end  of  the  Confederate  lines,  and 
while  they  could  not  advance  in  the  dark  the  Confederates  evacuated  the  fort 
via  a  treadway  which  went  to  Fort  Huger. 

Major  General  Steele's  forces  which  had  left  Pensacola  on  March  20  reached 
Pollard,  Alabama,  on  the  26th.  They  then  turned  west  and  marched  to  Fort 
Blakely  which  was  10  miles  northeast  of  Mobile  and  north  of  Spanish  Fort. 
Blakely  as  a  city  had  been  an  early  rival  of  Mobile.  In  1820  they  were  about 
the  same  size.  However,  in  1860  the  population  was  below  100.  There  is  no  one 
there  now. 

The  forces  at  Blakely  were  under  the  command  of  General  St.  John  Liddell. 
He  had  3,500  men  to  defend  three  miles  of  fortifications.  After  the  capture  of 
Spanish  Fort,  Canby's  troops  came  over  and  joined  Steele  for  the  final  assault, 
which  was  preceded  by  artillery  shelling  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th.  The 
fort  was  overrun  and  the  garrison  captured.  The  Confederates  used  land  mines, 
as  we  know  them,  in  the  defense  of  Spanish  Fort  and  Blakely,  and  this  was 
regarded  as  a  very  inhuman  practice. 

Captain  Thomas  L.  Evans  of  the  96th  Ohio  Volunteers  said  in  a  letter 
written  to  his  family  on  April  15,  1865: 

"I  took  a  walk  around  the  fortifications  at  Mobile.  They  are  indeed  formid- 
able and  extensive.  Mobile  is  by  far  the  best  fortified  city  I  have  ever  seen,  but 
the  works  are  so  extensive  that  they  require  a  much  larger  garrison  than  the 
Rebels  had." 

On  April  10,  Forts  Huger  and  Tracy  kept  up  a  bombardment  trying  to  use  up 
the  last  of  their  ammunition.  Both  were  abandoned  on  the  night  of  the  10th  as 
was  the  city  of  Mobile.  The  Union  troops  occupied  the  city  of  Mobile  on  April  12. 
Thus  Mobile  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  last  large  city  in  the  Confederacy 
to  fall.  The  troops  that  had  escaped  from  Spanish  Fort  and  Mobile  and  all  others 
in  the  vicinity  were  surrendered  to  the  Union  forces  on  May  4  by  General  Dick 
Taylor  at  Citronelle,  Alabama.  This  ended  the  Civil  War  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  after  capturing  Vicksburg  suggested  to  General 
Henry  Wager  Halleck  that  the  army  move  against  Mobile.  Halleck  disapproved 
the  suggestion.  Grant  renewed  his  request  later  in  July  and  again  in  August,  1863. 
He  also  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence  to  visit  New  Orleans,  especially  if  his  plan  to 
proceed  against  Mobile  should  be  approved.  Halleck  denied  these  requests. 

In  1864  Grant  again  wanted  approval  for  General  Nathaniel  Banks  to  move 
against  Mobile,  but  at  that  time  General  Halleck  thought  that  the  Red  River 
Campaign  was  more  important. 

The  capture  of  Mobile  in  1865  came  too  late  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
war  so  that  it  was  anti-climactic. 
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LINCOLN  FELLOWSHIP  OF  WISCONSIN 
(Organized  February  24,   1940) 

OFFICERS 

President Howard    P.    Landry Cadott 

Vice-Presidents Harris  G.  Allen Madison 

Walter  D.   Kline Milwaukee 

William  B.  Hesseltine Madison 

Secretary Louis  W.  Bridgman Madison 

Treasurer Margaret  M  .Smith Madison 


DIRECTORS 


Benjamin  G.  Elliott,  Madison 
W.  Norman  FitzGerald,  Jr.,  Milwaukee 
Arthur  C.  Hansen,  M.  I).,  Wauwatosa 
Charlotte  Calvert  Burns,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Hugh  M.  Holmes,  Wauwatosa 
Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit 
Arthur  Kopp,  Platteville 
Charlotte  k'ohn.  La  Crosse 


Harry  P.  Landry,  Wisconsin  Dells 

A.  C.  Larson,  Madison 

W.  L.  Millar,  Madison 

Lester  W.  Olson,  Milwaukee 

Rev.  O.  B.  Ransopher,  Wisconsin  Rapids 

James  R.  Durfee,  Madison 

William  H.  Spohn,  Madison 

Clifford  L.  Lord,  Madison 


And  the  officers,  ex-officio 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Paul  M.  Angle,  Chicago,  111. 

Otto  Eisenschiml,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.    Marjorie   Barstow  Greenbie,   Castine, 

Maine 
William  B.  Hesseltine,  Madison,  Wis. 
Henry  E.  Luhrs,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 
Jay  Monaghan,  Springfield,  111. 
Mrs.  Fern  Nance  Pond,  Petersburg,  111. 


Harry  E.  Pratt,  Springfield,  111. 
F.  Ray  Risdon,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Carl  Sandburg,  Flat  Rock,  N.  C. 
Lester  O.  Schriver,  Peoria,  111. 
Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  Springfield,  111. 
William  H.  Townsend,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Louis  A.  Warren,  Fort  Wavne,  Ind. 


MEMBERS 


Howard  E.  Adkins,  Madison 
Mrs.  W.  V.  Alexander,  Madison 
Harris  G.  Allen,  Madison 
Norton  T.  Ames,  Oregon 
Livia  Appel,  Madison 
Robert  A.  Aspinwall,  Fort  Atkinson 
Harry  D.  Baker,  St.  Croix  Falls 
Judge  Cameron  Baldwin,  La  Crosse 
'Robert  S.  Barton,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Fred  R.  Beeken,  Madison 
Rae  F.  Bell.  Milwaukee 
W  .  B.  Bellaek,  Xeenah 
(Hilton  A.  Bewick,  Madison 
Agnes  Boettel.er,  Milwaukee 
Frank  A.  Boettcher,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  P.  II.  Bolton,  Madison 
John  H.  Borges,  Milwaukee 
Karl  k.  Borsack,  M.  D.,  Fond  du  Lae 
Luther  F.  Bovvers,  Madison 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Brebner.  Baraboo 


Louis  W.  Bridgman,  Madison 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Bridgman,  Madison 
Charles  E.  Broughton,  Sheboygan 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Broughton,  Sheboygan 
Robert  E.  Browne,  Racine 
Walter  Bubbert,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Janet  H.  Buchen,  West  Allis 
P.  E.  Burkhalter,  Watertown 
Charlotte  Calvert  Burns,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Robert  E.  Burns,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Thomas  Calvert  Burns,  Madison 
George  L.  Cashman,  Lincoln's  Tomb, 

Springfield,  111. 
Mrs.  Alma  Cheesman,  Milwaukee 
William  A.  Clark,  West  Allis 
Mrs.  Georgia  M.  Corp.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Mrs.  Harold  R.  Corpron,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Jean  Landry  Cote,  Cadott 
Judge  George  R.  Currie,  Madison 
Harold  Damon.  Wausau 
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Caroline  E.  DeBoos,  Madison 

Norbert  F.  Dettmann,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee 

James  R.  Durfee,  Madison 

Carl  W.  Eberbach,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee 

Rev.  Harry  T.  Ehlers,  Newargo,  Mich. 

Herman  L.  Ekern,  Madison 

Ben  G.  Elliott,  Madison 

George  Engebretson,  South  Wayne 

Mrs.  George  Engebretson,  South  Wayne 

D.  C.  Everest,  Wausau 

Henry  L.  Ewbank,  Madison 

William  F.  Faulkes,  Madison 

Clarence  C.  Fidler,  Milwaukee 

W.  Norman  FitzGerald,  Jr.,  Milwaukee 

Bertha  Frautschi,  Madison 

Emil  J.  Frautschi,  Madison 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Frautschi,  Madison 

Paul  P.  French,  Owosso,  Mich. 

William  D.  Frost,  Madison 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Frost,  Madison 

William  F.  Funk,  La  Crosse 

John  W.  Gellerman,  Lincoln's  New  Salem, 

111. 
Eloise  Gerry,  Madison 
George  M.  Gibson,  West  Des  Moines,  la. 
Margaret  Gleason,  Madison 
Emma  Goetz,  Cadott 
Daniel  C.  Grady,  Madison 
Marshall  C.  Graff,  Appleton 
George  W.  Gressman,  Janesville 
John  W,  Gross,  Janesville 
Evangeline  Gunderson,  Oconomowoc 
Mrs.  Forrest  D.  Gunderson,  Oconomowoc 
Nicholas  Gunderson,  Madison 
Earl  M.  Hale,  Eau  Claire 
J.  M.  Hamer,  Wilmette,  111. 
Arthur  C.  Hansen,  M.  D.,  Wauwatosa 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Hansen,  Wauwatosa 
Mrs.  Aurelia  Harder,  Milwaukee 
Ermil  C.  Harned,  Madison 
Lewis  B.  Harned,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Minnie  W.  Hastings,  Madison 
William  A.  Hastings,  Madison 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Hastings,  Madison 
Hans  W.  Hefke,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee 
Edward  W.  Heller,  Marshfield 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hemingway,  Madison 
Lt.  Col.  William  Herzog,  Chicago,  111. 
William  B.  Hesseltine,  Madison 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Hesseltine,  Madison 
Rev.  Samuel  Hirshberg,  Milwaukee 
Horace  King  Holley,  La  Crosse 
Mrs.  Horace  King  Holley,  La  Crosse 
Hugh  M.  Holmes,  Wauwatosa 
Rev.  E.  E.  Horth,  Madison 
Ralph  M.  Hoyt,  Milwaukee 


Chester  S.  Hubbard,  Kenosha 
Franklin  S.  Hubbard,  Kenosha 
Robert  H.  Jacobi,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
A.  R.  Jennings,  Madison 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Jennings,  Madison 
George  H.  Johnson,  Madison 
Mrs.  Nellie  Kedzie  Jones,  Madison 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Mildred  M.  Kaeding,  Madison 
Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit 
Edward  C.  Kelling,  Wauwatosa 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Kelling,  Wauwatosa 
James  K.  Kelling,  Milwaukee 
Roland  A.  Kelling,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Roland  A.  Kelling,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Demis  U.  Kingery,  Lake  Geneva 
Mrs.  Edward  Kingston,  Madison 
Mrs.  Grace  Kingston,  Madison 
Neal  Kingston,  Madison 
Frank  Klement,  Milwaukee 
Walter  D.  Kline,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Walter  D.  Kline,  Milwaukee 
Art  Kniseley,  Madison 
Charlotte  Kohn,  La  Crosse 
Mrs.  Ellinore  Konrad,  Milwaukee 
Judge  Arthur  Kopp,  Platteville 
Edward  C.  Kraemer,  Milwaukee 
Harold  Kubly,  Madison 
William  M.  Lamers,  Milwaukee 
Harry  J.  Landry,  Wisconsin  Dells 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Landry,  Wisconsin  Dells 
Howard  P.  Landry,  D.  D.  S.,  Cadott 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Landry,  Cadott 
Mrs.  Helen  L.  Lane,  Milwaukee 
Amy  L.  Larkin,  Madison 
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